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work,  is   a   typical   product   of  this   visualizing
and prophetic faculty.   It is not merely an analysis
of the London money market, but a forecast of its
tendencies,  a  criticism of its  weaknesses,  and  a
recommendation for their cure.    It was designed
not only to give information, but to sway public
opinion, and to produce action.   It points out that
the whole structure of English, and at that time,
of continental, credit was ultimately dependent on
the gold reserve of the Bank of England.    Conse-
quently  there  was   tremendous   pressure   on   the
Bank, and if the reserve were ever allowed to go
down to the " apprehension minimum/' there was
grave  danger   of a   widespread   panic.    Lombard
Street   explains    for    the    first   time,   though   as
Mr. Keynes protests, with some theoretical super-
ficiality, the nature of panics and business cycles,
and suggests a procedure by which the Bank should
cope with them.   It lays down a policy for the Bank
and   recommends   reforms,   extremely   wise   and
conservative, for its government, and for the whole
British credit system.    It predicts the decline of
private banks and the increase of joint stock banks.
Lombard   Street   was,   as   Mr.    Keynes   puts   it,
" levelled at the magnates of the City and designed
to knock into their heads, for the guidance of future
policy, two or three fundamental truths."28    Its
language is appropriate to its purpose.    It is filled
with City phrases and expressions, and is in style
not only simple and clear, but plain and utilitarian.
There is much repetition and little complication.
A layman can follow the argument with ease.   To
a surprising degree Lombard Street has accomplished
its  object.    Much   of  what   Bagehot   advocates